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pated his views on various points. We shall look with interest 
for the second work on " Mental Evolution," which demands 
powers of high order for its successful treatment. 

Intelligence in Protozoa. — Romanes in his " Animal Intelli- 
gence " says, " No one can have watched the movements of cer- 
tain Infusoria without feeling it difficult to believe that these little 
animals are not actuated by some amount of intelligence." He 
then describes the means taken by a large rotifer to shake off a 
smaller individual which had fastened itself by its forceps to the 
former. He claims that the beginnings of instinct are to be 
found so low down in the scale as the Rhizopoda. He quotes 
from Mr. H. J. Carter, who says : " Even Athealium will confine 
itself to the water of the watch-glass, in which it may be placed, 
when away from sawdust and chips of wood among which it has 
been living ; but if the watch-glass be placed upon the sawdust, 
it will very soon make its way over the side of the watch-glass 
and get to it." 

He then cites the actions of the Actinophrys in getting its 
food, and of Amoeba in seizing its prey, young Acinetse, but con- 
cludes that we should not " be justified in ascribing to these low- 
est members of the zoological stage any rudiment of truly men- 
tal action. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. l 

The Carson Footprints. — In the area of an excavation made 
for the foundation of the penitentiary at Carson, Nevada, are im- 
pressions in the sandstone that are probably footprints. The 
most remarkable among these is a series which have been sup- 
posed to be the tracks of giant human beings, the ancestors of the 
present human race. Dr. Walter J. Hoffman visited the site last 
fall in the interest of the Bureau of Ethnology, and brought to 
Washington a cast of one of the depressions. Dr. Hoffman's 
conclusions, in a communication to the New York Weekly Herald 
(Nov. 18), are as follows : " The only animal capable of producing 
impressions any way similar to these are the bear and the Mylodon, 
or gigantic ground sloth. They are neither of these, and the theory 
gaining most followers is that ' it is the missing link in the chain 
of human evolution.'" A note in the last number of Revue cPAn- 
thropologie de Paris rehearses Dr. Hoffman's researches, and ex- 
patiates on the evidence of the existence of Tertiary man. Mr. 
G. K. Gilbert, of the U. S. Geological Survey, has received from 
Mr. Russel a skilled observer on the spot, some valuable informa- 
tion upon these footprints, which he communicated to the Wash- 
ington Anthropological Society. Mr. Russel confirms Prof. Cope's 
determination that the beds are Upper Pliocene or Lower Quat- 

^dited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ernary, and is convinced that the tracks are those of the Moro- 
therium, an edendate. It is but just to Dr. Hoffman to say that 
the opinion stated above is that of the people of Carson, and by 
no means his own. The impression, of which a cast was taken by 
him, is not a track at all. The mud was so soft that the animal's 
foot sunk into it, pushed a ridge upwards two or three inches 
higher than the outside level, and came out with a mass adhering 
to it. Consequently no marks of claws or skin creases are to be 
looked for. Very few doubt at this time the antiquity of man, 
but the evidence may be weakened by too earnest pleading on 
the part of its advocates. 

Corea: The Hermit Nation. — In May of the past year Com- 
modore R. W. Shufeldt negotiated a treaty between the United 
States and Corea. In a few weeks commercial relations were 
established with Great Britain, France and Germany. The open- 
ing of this last of the exclusive nations to familiar intercourse 
with the civilized world, has excited the curiosity of ethnologists 
to know more of the peninsula. Its anthropological boundaries, 
at present, are as follows : On the north by the Mantchus and 
the Asiatic Russians ; on the east and south by the Japanese ; 
and on the west by China and Chinese Tartary. Wishing to ob- 
tain the most reliable and detailed information respecting the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country, the influence of the environ- 
ing peoples upon Corea, the part which Corea has played in the 
civilization of her neighbors, the detailed account of her historic 
evolution, the story of the Jesuit missions in the last century, 
and finally the resources of the peninsula, we chanced to read a 
volume published by Charles Scribner's Sons, of New York, en- 
titled " Corea : The Hermit Nation," by William Elliot Griffis. 
The work is divided into three parts : i. Ancient and mediaeval 
history; 2. Political and social Corea; 3. Modern and recent 
history. Of the aborigines nothing is known. " Like the three 
kingdoms of England, Scotland and Wales, the Corean States, 
were distinct in origin, were conquered by a race from without, 
received a fresh infusion of alien blood, struggled in rivalry for 
centuries, and were finally united into one nation, with one flag 
and one sovereign." To the sociologist the chapters on govern- 
ment, feudalism, serfdom, social order, woman and the family, 
child-life, housekeeping, diet, costume, mourning and burial, em- 
ployments, mythology, folk lore and culture, will furnish new and 
valuable information. Those who regard Manco-Ccapac, Quet- 
zalcoatl and their congeners to have been real persons, will find 
some comfort in chapter xxn, entitled " The Dutchmen in Exile," 
wherein the story of Will Adams, an Englishman held by the 
Japanese, and of John Wetterree, a Dutchman similarly treated 
by the Coreans, is carefully detailed. The influence of Confuci- 
anism and Buddhism is well described. 
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Contributions to North American Ethnology. — The fifth 
volume of Major Powell's quarto series upon North American 
ethnology has just issued from the Government press, though 
bearing the imprint of 1882. It is simply three quarto mono- 
graphs bound together and sent forth to the literary world upon 
their own merits without introduction, as follows : 

Observations on cup-shaped and other lapidarian sculpture in the old world and in 
America. By Charles Rau. 

On prehistoric trephining and cranial amulets. By Robert Fletcher, M. R. C. S., 
Eng., Act. Asst. Surg. U. S. A. 

A study of the Manuscript Troano. By Cyrus Thomas, Ph.D. With an introduc- 
tion by D. G. Brinton, M.D. 

The first paper has undergone no changes since it first appeared, 
save a few literary corrections at the hand of the author. 

The second paper has not previously been noticed in this jour- 
nal. Some may wonder why a work of this kind is published by 
the Government. A celebrated chief of one of our late surveys 
once saw a splendid manuscript upon a family of South American 
birds, with gorgeous illustrations. Hankering after it for " my 
publications," he inquired at the Smithsonian Institution whether 
a single species of the family had ever been seen in the Rocky 
mountains. " If they have," said he, " I will publish the manu- 
script." There have been cases of perforations in aboriginal 
crania in America — in Peru, in Michigan and in Illinois. We have 
the species, therefore, to hang the family on and to justify the 
publication. Furthermore, Dr. Fletcher is, perhaps, the only 
man in America who could have written this interesting paper, 
being the active editor of the Index Medicus of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral's office, and handling the whole body of the medical litera- 
ture of the world. 

The third paper, already mentioned, is illustrated by four fac 
simile colored plates, five uncolored plates and 101 figures in the 
text. 

Each monograph has its own copious table of contents and 
index. 

A New African Speech. — Commenting upon Dr. Gustav 
Nachtigall's second volume on Sahara and Sudan, Mr. A. H. 
Keane draws attention to the Tubu people of the East Sahara, 
that is, "people of Tu," or Tibesti, identified by Lepsius with the 
Garamantes of Herodotus (iv, 183), whose capital was Garama 
(Edrisi's Germa) in Phazania (Ferzan). Lepsius recognizes in 
Africa only two fundamental racial and linguistic groups, and 
regards the Tubus as originally Negroes assimilated physically to 
the Berbers, while retaining their primitive Negro speech. Dr. 
Nachtigall shows that this group is distinct from Bantu and quite 
as radically separate from the northern- Hamitic stock. But, out 
of deference to the great authority of Lepsius, seeks to save the 
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theory of the latter by tentative explanations. Mr. Keane, how- 
ever, boldly affirms that Dr. Nachtigall's inquiries have resulted 
in " the discovery of an independent and widespread linguistic 
family." The most archaic form is the Teda or northern Tubu, 
and the offshoots are the Dasa, the Kanem — north of Lake 
Tchad, the Kanuri of Bornu, the Baele of Ennedi and Wanyanga, 
and the Zoghawa of North Darfur. More distant members ap- 
pear to be the Hausa, Fulu and Sourhay of West Sudan, the 
Logon, Bagrimma (Baghirmi) and Mandara (Wandela) of the 
Shary basin, and the Maba of Wadai. — Nature, March i, 1883. 

The Peabody Academy of Science. — In the town of Salem, 
Mass., was incorporated, in 1867, the Peabody Academy of Sci- 
ence, formed by the union of the East India Marine Hall, the 
Essex Historical Society and the Essex Institute, and blessed 
with a fund of $140,000 from Mr. Peabody. In former times the 
sailors of Salem visited all the most remote points of the earth, 
when unadulterated aboriginal implements were plentiful and 
could be had for a " song." These hardy men always remem- 
bered their museum, and consequently the collection is very rich 
in foreign material. The present officers are Wm. C. Endicott, 
president; A. C. Goodell, secretary; John Robinson, treasurer; 
and E. S. Morse, director. A very lull account of the museum 
will be found in Cassino's Scientific and Literary Gossip, Boston, 
Mass. 

Arch.eoi.ogy of Illinois. — The third annual meeting of the 
State Natural History Society of Illinois was held in Champaign 
on the 28th Feb., 1882. The following communications upon 
the natural history of man were made: 1. Primitive religion in 
America, by Hon. Wm. McAdams, of Jerseyville ; 2. Prehistoric 
remains in South-eastern Missouri, by F. S. Earle ; 3. The great 
Cahokia mound, by Wm. McAdams. 

The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society. — Publi- 
cation number 4 of the above-named society is a very neat pam- 
phlet of letter-press and heliotype plates, descriptive and illustra- 
tive of seven fine old aboriginal pots, all found in Pennsylvania 
excepting one. It does not often fall to our lot to be pleased with 
archaeological illustrations, so a little extravagant admiration 
must be pardoned. Imagine a full page devoted to each speci- 
men, beautifully represented, and the opposite page to contain all 
that is said about the reverend vase, and you will have a slight 
conception of the pleasure that awaits you in reading publication 
number 4. 

The Indian Office Report. — If those who had dealings with 
the Indians from the earliest times could have foreseen the wants 
of the Naturalist and of the Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of 
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Ethnology, Peabody Museum, Archaeological Institute, &c, what 
charming and useful books they could have written. The same 
is true of the Reports of Indian affairs, both under the War De- 
partment and under the present management. Notwithstanding 
their ignorance they did give us some very precious information. 
With the growth of anthropological studies, the amount of solid 
information in the Report of the Commissioner has kept pace. 
The volume for 1882 contains 525 closely printed pages, and from 
its correspondence and tables ma)^ be gathered a very intelligent 
understanding of the name, location, number, occupation, educa- 
tion, industry and status of every tribe of Indians with which the 
Government has to deal. Especial attention is invited to the 
report of education, now for the first time accorded a separate 
table (316-327) in which industrial progress is combined with 
mere school instruction. 

Progress of Anthropology in Germany in 1 881-1882. — The 
next best thing to the impracticable task of noting every publica- 
tion upon a science, is the guidance of the inquirer to the place 
where he may inform himself. With this motive we take great 
pleasure in directing attention to the paper of Dr. J. Ranke in 
Correspondenz-Blatt, Vol. xin, entitled " Wissenschaftlicher 
Jahresbericht des General sekretars, Ueber die Fortschritt der 
Anthropologic in Deutschland in letzten Jahre," pp. 101-124. 
The subject is treated under the following particulars : 

1. General information. 

2. Survivals in modern social life. 

3. Monographs upon ( Alterthunskunde ) archaeology in 
general. 

4. Local investigations. 

5. Questions of race in Germany and contiguous countries. 

6. General ethnology. 

7. General anthropology. 

See also Virchow, report of the commission on the color of the 
eyes, hair and skin of German school-children, p. 125 ; Schaaff- 
hausen, report on the anthropological materials in German collec- 
tions, p. 126; and O. Fraas on the progress of the prehistoric chart 
of Germany, p. 130; Neuberger on the relation of philology to an- 
thropology ; and stenographic report of the thirteenth general 
meeting of the German Anthropological Society at Frankfort, 
Aug. 14-17, 1882, pp. 65-227. 

A New Anthropological Journal. — The prospectus has been 
published of a journal entitled, Internationale Zeitschrift fur All- 
gemeine Sprachivissenschaft unter Mitwirkung of der Herren L. 
Adam and twenty others, including A. S. Gatschet, in Washing- 
ton; F. A. March, in Easton ; and W. D. Whitney, in New 
Haven. F. Techmer, of Leipzig, is editor and Joh. Ambr. Barth, 
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publisher. The Zeitschrift will appear in semi-annual parts, at 
twelve marks a year. The scope of the journal furnishes such a 
good analysis of linguistic study that a translation is given : 

I. Natural History of Language (Anthropology of speech). 

1. Acoustic phenomena of expression (■phonetics). Physical phenomena, anat- 

omy, physiology, pathology of the vocal organs and of the ear, difficulties 
of articulation, deafness, physiological explanation of articulate sounds. 

2. Optical expression (graphics), physical and anatomical. Physiology of mim- 

icry, gesture speech. Pathology of writing. 

3. Present relation of acoustic and optic expression. 

II. Psychological Side. Relations to psychology. Law of development (inher- 

itance and variation). 

1. Articulation. Symbols and shifting of articulation. 

2. Sound. Psychology and shifting of sound. 

3. Roots. Definition of roots. 

4. Words. Sematology and change of meaning. 

5. Sentence. Comparative syntax, including sign language. 

III. Historical Side. 

1. Phylogenetic development. Origin and prehistoric evolution, historic evolu- 

tion, relation to ethnology, families of speech, &c. 

2. Ontogenetic development. Child-speech, acquiring foreign languages, &c. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

Method of Putting Pelagic Animals to Sleep in order to 
obtain their Photographs. — Dr. Fol, 2 of Geneva, has made the 
important discovery that Ccelenterates and Echinoderms may be 
rendered insensible and kept so for hours and even days, without 
injury, by saturating the water with carbonic acid. The con- 
taining vessel must, of course, be hermetically closed. The ani- 
mal at once becomes insensible and motionless, but preserves its 
natural appearance, and recovers at once when again placed in 
pure sea-water. This method may be used not only for obtaining 
life-like photographs, but also, as Dr. Fol suggests, for transport- 
ing animals alive. Fishes and mollusks do not survive this treat- 
ment, and crustaceans for only a short time. 

Dr. Fol tried various narcotics, but found that small doses 
would not bring the animals to rest, while large doses acted as 
poisons. The same proved true of tobacco smoke and aqueous 
solutions of ether, chloroform and ethyl bromide. Sulphydric acid 
and carbonic oxide gave satisfactory results in only a few cases. 

Hertvvig's Method of Preparing and Cutting Amphibian 
Eggs. 3 — Although the amphibian egg has long been a favorite 
object of study among embryologists — and quite as much so 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

2 Zoologischer Anseiger, No. 128, p. 698, 1882. 

3 Jenaische Zeitschrift fur Naturwissenschaft, xvi, p. 249, 1882. 



